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: This paper provides a historical review of national 
standardized testing and its relation to etknic and racial 
minorities. In the pre-World War I period, psychological testing was 

‘conducted cn the large masses of immigrants that were arriving in'the 
t.s., Md cn blackeand white army draftees. Generally these tests 
showed .that tlack draftees’ and refugeés scored lower thah the white 
widdle class. No oné in this period questioned the appropriateness of 
these tests fcr people whose backgrounds, language, and life styles 
were different than the majority of the population. But then, as now, ° 

*” the cultural bias inherent in such.testsS served the very useful 
purpos@ of labeling. Until recently race. was still not considered to 
be a factor in test sampling. Furthermore itis only recently that. 
there/are provisions made in test administration for children whose 
ae i§ not English. Many who presently.oppose the use of 
‘stan ardized ‘tests with minority and ethnic groups and blacks do so .- 
out/of the kelief that such tests, especially intelligence tests, 
»camnot be divorced from the cultural frame within which the 
individual exists, lives, and learns. While ‘it may be argued that 
procedures of test development are less biased now than forty, 
twenty, cr ten years ago, two problems remain to be solved: the 
development cf ‘test ccntent representative of a plufalistic American 
society, and more appropriate use os tests and test LOBE ES. 
(Author/AMm) . 
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Ethnic Minorities and National Standardized ‘Tasting 
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. ° From:the day in the distant past wae the for fears of iia s 


Native Americans need the land bridge from Asi 


nto North America 


until 1875 there’ was no law prohibiting immigratiog ‘into this country. 
: al Fi 


In that year a law was passed that, even with subsequent amendmen®&, 


established no numerical limitation n immigration; but did prohibit 


the entry of coolies, convicts, a 


. Pa 
classes of undesirables. 
‘ ane 


prostitutes 4 
t . 


. 


cal 


ng other excluded 


7 Fe tt : e &e 
. Accordjng to one Patt, control over ocean developed 


fee 


showy and at first y the ‘gradual addition af ihe excluded cldsses. 


As 


ry 


‘While there werggpeguldtidns about areas from which immigration was 


precluded to assure os appropriate racial staal (China, e.g. ds there 


were no discriminations drawn among he varioug dount ries of northern 


. 


and western } Europe: that provided the bdlk of i 


The truth of ‘the matter is that thevneeds 


« 


migrants. 


(Kamin, p. 15) 


pf the nation's rapidly 


: expanding seandagy could be filled with inmigranth. It was obvious to 


Ay, aobata observer that the place of respective ethnic groups in the 


industrial class structure was characterized by, the ethnic identity 


of the group. This identity, formed by the privileges and privations 


of the growp in the nation of its origin, determined one's place in 


the sdcial class structure of the United States. 


5 
operated. . He writes 
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. @ 


Kamin's comments in this regard are descriptive of how this 


“ 


o 


: é =p. | y : 
) ‘ 
‘ With the turn of the century, the "New Immigration} from 

' southeastern Eyrope began to assume massive proportiogs, ’ 

The English, Scandanavian, and German stock which hadjearlier . 
‘predominated. was now outnumbered by a wave of Italian} Polish, 

Russian, and Jewish, immigrants. The popular press and the 

literary magazines of the périod were filled with- articles 

questioning the assimilability of the new and exotic dthnic. 

breeds. (Kamin, p. 16) ‘ aii ‘ 


‘ : : 
Thg fear engendered by such articles was reflected in insistent demands 


for some measure of control over the quality of ‘immigrants, |and the 
response led to the deve loghent and implefentation of certa ee 
whose outcomes continue to. influence social and educational. nevitru 
tions and policy. | 

This Nqhality control" first took the form of a sdemand for a ; 
literacy test, and eventually the = of the Binet test and see isaestalas . 
performance tests to a the 4nnate intelligence" of the great mass 
of average immigrants. The vesdite, of Binet tests given to immigrants 

: : pa 

on Ellis Island in 1912 estabitated conclusively for those administer- 
ing-the tests that 83% of the Jews , 802 of the Hungarians, 79% of the 
Italians, and 87% of the Russians seeking entry into the U.S. werk 
"feebleminded."” (Kamin, ibid.) ~ ) 
Then, ,as now, the cultural bias inherent ts such tests served the 


very Useful purpose of what Jane Merter so aptly calls "labeling." 


No one in the pre-World War I period questioned the appropriateness 
‘ 


. . ‘ | 
of those tests for people whose backgrounds, languages, and life styles 
_ 4 : 


sete 


ee 
cee 
°. 
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were non-American. The conipeennd at climate in which the psychological 
testing movement was nurtured was further énhanced, by two events: the ; . 
importation of the Binet Test from France and the United States’ entry 
into the war. . 
It was during World War I that a group of psychologists undér: 
* Robert Yerkes developed a group intelligence test to provide mental 
assessments of army draftees. Knowledge of test results was supposed to 
aid in classifying the draftees for army jobs. Yerkes and his col- 
leagues came up with two measures of intelligence--a yeikten group _ 
% “ 
telligence test, the Alpha; and a ig (eas sad test for illiterates, 
. che era, vee 4 was a non-verbal or vierformanee battery. In addition, 
pantomime ‘instructions were, given to non-English speaking testees . ‘\ 
taking the Beta form. 
Shes pbveimaianlis tans million-men took the tests but, even though 
thet use was widely publicized, gest results were not much used for 
- job placement of draftees. However, this vast store of data made it e 
spossible for later researchers to analyze the elements ‘entering into 
something one of them epiied nse vnean intelligence." ‘(Brigham, p. xxi) 
In his view, the intelligence test scores of the native born, | he 


. 


foreign born, and-the Negro aff®rded ‘an opportunity for a "natignal 
fi 


. 


inventory of our own mental capacity, and the mental capacity of? those 


S) 


‘we have invited to live,with us." (Brigham, p. xx) 


4 
Carl. C: Brigham's analysis of these data ina 1923 report entitled, ‘ 


A Study of American Intelligence, revealed ‘to him what he chgse to - 


identify as-a decline in the intelligence of immigrants arriving after 


1902. He attributed this decline to two factors: the change in the 
Ps : j . 


_ races migrating*to this country, and the sending: of lower and lower ' 


* + 


e 


representatives of each race. According to his interpretation, the 
decline of immigrant intelligence paralleled precisely the: decrease , 
in the amouiit of "Nordic blood," and the increase re the, amount of 
WAlpine" and "Mediterranean" blood in the immigrant stream. 

As for the Negroes in the sare a he concluded teat ide saalee. . ‘ 
showing the marked intellectual inferiority.of this group were cor- { 
roborated by previous eae ee by researchers who had used psycho-" 
logical tests on white and Negro groups. When a difference was: found x 
between nnrehern and southern Negroes in the sample, he ascribed the 
‘itoetherd Negro's superior intelligence aoe ticesrtes to. three factors: 
first, the greater Sata of educational opportunity, which affected : . 
scores on existing hick Tomer senkee second, the greater seni of: ‘ 
admixture of white blood; third, the operation of economic and social 


forces such as higher wages, better living conditions, identical 


. 


school privileges, and a less complete social Ostracism, tending to 


draw the more intelligent Negro to the North. ‘ \ 


Brigham's analysis ard interpretation of the data about the in- 
. : j ‘ g : e 
telligence of people from almost every immigrant European racial group 


6 


a5 


and kbp Negroes whose forefathers arrived on, these shores in 1619, 

spiel the basis for the passage of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
ef. 

tion Act of 1924. The Act, setting quotas on the numbers of immigrants 


on the basis of the proportionate representation of their particular 


ethnic group in the U.S. Census ,of 1890, was in effect a retraction 


of the invitation to "live with us" as far as certain racial and ethnic 


Ba . 


groups werd Jeoneecned. 
I have chosen to.cite the Brigham study and the political use 

of his analysis and interpretation to ectablisn national public policy 

as one of the earliest misuses of data donkved from administering a 

sary libraiianatinadl test., It is paradoxigal that a’man as bright as Brigham 

was reputed to be could not (or would not) see the fallacy in his es 

‘reasoning nor the chasm between presumed cause and effect. For 'ex-' 


ample, his analysis revealed what he described as the relationship 


between length ot residence in the United States and increase in the 


average test score. It was to him remarkable that there was such a 


graphic relationship biatween these two factors. He wrote 


If our results reflect another factor independent of 
intelligence, which might be designated ‘the better adapta- 
tion of the mare thoroughly Americanized group to the 
‘situation of the examination,’ we have no means of con- 
trolling,this factor. Ultimately, the validity of our 
conclusions from this study rests on the validity of alpha,. 
beta, and the individual examinations. It is sometimes stated 
that the examining methods ,stressed.too much the hurry- 
up attitude frequently caVled typically )American. The 
adjustment to test condifvions is a part of the rintelligence 
test. We have, of courge, no other measure of adjustment 
aside from the total ‘score on the examinations given. If 
the bapte fised included some mysterious type of situation 


that was ‘typically American,’ we are indeed fortunate, for 
this is America, and the purpose of our inquiry is that of- 
‘obtaining a measure of the character of our immigration, - . 
Inability to respond to a ‘typically American’ -situatioh is 
obviously an undesirable trait. (Brigham, pp. 93, 94) 

bs Zz 


Brigham used his interpretation to dewonatrate the correlation 
between test score and years of residence in America. By pooling 
across all countries of origin, he showed that immigrants who had 
been in. the United States 1% 20 20 years before. being tested were 
as bright as native-born Americans; and that immigrants who had been 
in America only zero ta five years when tested — virtually 
feebleminded. His racist views actually led him to make a quantum 
leap into assuming that the tests ‘scisianthe measured native or inborn 
intelligence. Oddly enough, though, this distorted reasoning process 
did not lead him to simil¥r conclusions about Negroes whose ankebote 
had been in America since the early 17th ari, It would follow, if 
his conclusion had validity, that the Negroes in America would be at’ 
or near the cop of ‘his intelligence totem pole if years of longevity 
in eesidence were the criterion. © 

The dissemination of the results of Brigham's study and . 
of Terman, Thorndike, McDougall, Hirsch, and others focused attention 
on the possibility of using group ,intelligence tests to measure learn- 


ing ability agd to form instructional groups on the basis of the: re- 


sults. Scoreg on group intelligence tests and, a fel years later, 


' 
: . 


e | . ey 


‘ on standardized, achievement testa hecand: the 


, 
® tes 


uresjon which were. - 


\ 


based most ‘of the grouping practices initgated” n th Wation's achogls. 


The pernicious effects of such grouping were visite ‘upon Negroes and 


those who lived in homes’ where Italian, Hebrew, Greek, Polish, Slavic, 


or Spanish, rather than English, was the spoken Yanguage. 
’. : 


The interests of all, including thpse for whom he believed himself 


t 


to be spokesman, would have been served more adequately had he.been 
t] 


less biased in his a of .the results of ‘the testing pro- 


, 


éram because he came later on to have a great deal of influence in 


the area of standardized test development and the field of educational 


testing. An illustration of this would be the qriticism.of the use of 


standardized tests with children and youth in the nation's schools 


today, critics os that the tests do not reflect the pluralistic 
4 
nature of our society: Many who presently Sppase the use of ,stand- 


ardized tests with ninority and ethnic groups and with blacks do so 


out of the soietortion that such tests, especially antelligence OER 


. 


cannot be divorced from the cultural frame sad chii’ which the in- 

‘ bs A bs :, 
dividual exists, lives, and-learns. In addition, and equally important, 
the tests are ‘considered inappropriate for children who come from 


bilingual ‘or non-standard English backgrounds. What ig true in 1975 

. : . ’ ’ 

was just as true a half century ago. _ ‘ 
: = 


e 
. 


' se \ ' . i ' 
aye , - ’ od 
¢ 1 » \ 
; Theré\were no provisions made in test administrations for children 


» 


: whose firgt\(and often preferred) language was something other than 


. . 


: i 5 ies N : 
: ; English. No Wirections were given in pantomime,.and no performance 
tests were subytituted to determine the intellectual abilities oh 


children from divergent ethnic gr racial backgrounds. 


r Tests of every kind were developed, standardized, and widely used "4 


By ‘with little thought given to their relevance and appropriateness for 
certain groups of -people, or to the consequences of decisions made 

, ; 
on the basis of test : Beeman: ‘In the earns accepted routine 


’ 
a test standardization it is entirely ‘possib e that’ population, 
“dy 
aes did not even include children from first an second generation ; ig? 
3 \? 
eghnite. group families, black children ffom inner city.urban schools, 


or any children froth rural backgrounds. dc would be helpful, the fore, | 


’ 


for-us to take a look at the sanpling eae used in standardization 


2 of a widely uaad ehenenbany level achievenent test. (Lennon, p- aie ale )° \ 
A teatieblacs model of the kinds of School systems desired is 


developed. This model includes the jocation of school systems, the 

National distribution with respect to socioeconomic status as def ined 
7 : e i 
+ by median monthly income, cultural level as reflected by average 


. schooling of the adult population of the- communities, and size of schoo ° 


system. School systems in this stratified sample are invited to partic{- ‘ 
. . / P 4 
+ pate. If a school system declines the invitation, it is replaced in the ' 


! 
ry . 


sample with another matched on these chatacteristics. With the ex- 
a. ra 3 


ception of very large schgol systems where a sample of students is 


tested, every child in participating systems is included in the 
i ° "i « N 
Standardization adninistration.( 


. 
° 


Until recently race was not considered to be a factor in select- 


ing either ‘entire school districts or selected samples within school 
districts. As one test publisher expressed it, test developers were 
not particularly sensitive to race as a dimension of the sampling 


matrix. The consequences of: this attitude can be stated numerically 


to furnish an idea of how this attitude ‘impacts on one group~-b lacks-- : 


.' especially. It is jmportant to keep in mind that it is believed 


‘that stratified sampling gives one a group that is supposedly repre- 
.sentative of the total population being sampled. 
pi : 


In a 1963 re~standardization of the Metropolitan and the Stanford 
Achievement Tests, and the Metropolitan, Readiness tests, there were 


, 


18,900 Negro children in the total sample of 350,000 taking the 
a 


J * WabrSpoldten Achievement tests, or about five per cent. The s sotiaaile 


s 


(« 
t 


claimed that his company's operation was color blind, and that the 


standardization group arctnadtly inv. luded eee ee from six to seven 
‘to-nine per cent non-white: If this had been the case, he would 


have had to include 3,500, 7,000, or 14,000 more non-white. children 


just to reach the representative sample he claimed to have. 


’ 


sk : be 'e: 


: -10- 


Though important, .this is not as important as anéther fact for = 


our purposes’, What is important is that test publishers ‘rely on 


. 


Census data preponderantly €o determine the socioeconomic position |. 
. ‘ ‘ n ‘ . 


° 


2 ’ of the children being tested, and the areres level of schooling of 


the adult population, or the cultural index. “Te is spparenily ’ 
ey , 3 ‘ 


x . assumed that use of Census data helps test publishers establish 


: more accurate eaten for their statistical models. That this is 


+ 


fot necessarily true’ is evidenced by the testimony giveh by the 


publisher of the Metropolitan in the case of Hobson vs. Hansen. 


% 


Channon, Pp. 118. ) 


: ‘ ; ah ts the case ‘of the e Metcopoistan standardization, the Census 

; , date. showed that there were 35,465,000 children in the United States 

| . “between the®ages of five and 14, the years which itabide elementary 
rin school children in whom the Metropolitan test is used. The 4, 364,000 a 


Ls 
Negro children comprised 12.3 per cent of the total. It does not 


o 


appear that the standardization group was as representative as the 
publisher believed it to be. The percentage of Negro children. 

\ actually included in the sample looks even odes if Mercer's findings 
are any indicatign of ‘what happens to many nonwhite children in 

the schools of this nation. She found that: in California many ,non- 
white children were labeled as slow learners and placed in EMR . 
classes on the. basis of performance: on dental ability tests given . 
to predict theis ability to suctbed Sand regular school program, 


. . 


Spanish-surnamed children and black children were: represénted ‘in EMR 


. 


. a ‘ * 2 ; 
yg. ; . : 12 ~ me of 


Xai 


oe? ee a . : . « 


iat } a. es © oa oo 
Py % 


: tv. v eae - “ ‘ sai cc oa fe 
classes'in much gteater proportion than their incidence in the total 
; ‘aaa was 


an P aia é 2 
, population. (Mercer, PR. aahet If these findings, can be: 


: _ extrapolated to "other school systems én the United States many of the 


oo 


a ‘ . .. 
selecting groups for standardization administrations. In the, spring - 
‘ 


“ag 364, 000 Negro ee were not present in regular classrooms to 


“even be included \q the 1963 Metropolitan re-standardization. 


ee Ld =, Ri oe % . . 
* The publishers of the Metropolitan and ‘Stanford Achievement 


. Tests were not alone in their use of questi{onable procedures for 


s 


of 1960 the Houghton Mifflig Pubjishing Company released the L-M 


Revision of the-Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test. The 1960 test, % 
: i ’ ° i 


combining the so-called best features of the 1937 forms L-and M, 


and presenting an improved format and packaging, had no represents 


tion-of minority groups in the sample population. This was in : 
: - e - Pe 
accordance with the philosophy of thé test developers that the’ 


‘{nclusion of small samples of minority groups would add much to 


* 


the variability of the test and very little to its representativeness. | 


As a result, no Negro children were included in the normative 
i i} 


« \ 
sample even as the 1960 Census revealed that there|were 1,110,393 


Negro elenentary school ‘children living in the states of Alabata, 


Fiovicay Georgia, "South Caso Dinas and Tennessee. The Negro child, 
‘ 
apnea the chilghsron the southeastern part of the hountey, was 


ata disadvantage in taking the test because it included many white - 
” i . . e 
culturally-orlented items to which he @ad little or no exposure, . 


and -because it had sampled a population that included no Negroes. 
. id ¢ ¥ a 


; "415° aa 


* 


* 


. 


x 


e é 
ii norms for the Stanford-Binet were, therefore, updated in a testing 


‘ ,*212- 


* aysedriy 197] there was xeason to believe that’ the ot iginal 


. 
. 


norms derived in .1937, were no longer completely appropriate ‘for the 
United States population of the 1970's which was becoming culturally 


and ethnically more diverse, especially in the’urban areas. The 


New norns 


. 


program carried out during the 1971-72 ‘school year. 


° 


tables were developed for the testing instrument which re agalga 
wen, 


vy 
e 
a, 


° 


. — 


unchanged in ‘content, givinieecation, ea scoring. . 


A representative sample of approximately 100 subjects was tested 


,at each age ‘level of the test, about: 2,100 subjects in all. ‘A, 
io ; ¥ 


,technique for acini each age sample to’ ensure’ proportionate 


. 
e 


’ 
representation of all‘ ability levels was developed, the stratififying 
variable being test .scores obtained from a large -population ‘of ste 
dents who participated in a recent “national standardjzation ‘of the 
cca! Apilities Test, a group watback ability test.’ This ‘was 
the av teany stratifying variable though consideration was ‘also given « 
to geographic location and to type and eize of the Lmmitl tties selected, 
for penaas All testing was done by professionally trained 
and certified Stanford-Binet testers, and im erder to ensure their 
ivailebility, preference was» given to the selection of .coupuntties 
to be sampled to those located: wthita a radius of 40 miles of a 

« - 


@niversity or established testing center with such a professional 
“3 ’ ‘ 


e 


. 


coaplement. ? 


» 


. r 
-13- 


. . 7 4 . 


: " ‘The notming of the CAT had involved approxima ely 20,000 in- 


: Wividudls Seach age group tested. These samples were chosen from v) 

1 3 va large nunber of comunigies, atratified in terms of ize, geographic 

: ‘4 region and eee of the economic status ‘of the community. These: ‘ 
; : original groups we further wuvaihies to provide appropriate < 

‘ norming samples a the Stanford-Binet. The S-B normative testing 


. « . 


wase carried que in sever locations: Placer County, California; ; 
Denver, Colorado; Shelton, Connecticut; Valparaiso, Indiana; Fort 


Worth and Houston, Texas; Ynd Salt: Lake City, Utah. , : 
e . Ld 
: The test performance data revealed genuine, important and highly 


ts . 


. relevant shifts in performance characteristics, changes of\a systematic 
nature from the pre-school years to the elementary school years and 


” again ‘to the secondary school years, necessitating changes in the 


norms tables. Caution was advised in interpreting the shift from 
ve : “the 1930's to the 1970's because the norms established nearly forty , ig 


* years before had been clearly and explicitly limited to the white , al 
* ‘eo . . ry 


population and-to the presumably English-speaking population. winch 


Mexican Americans and Puerto Rican Americans’ had not been included we 


° ee ~- 


if oh: 
in the original sample. The 1970 CAT norming group was chosen by | ° "t 


a re eee 


s 
; community without nggard to race or language background, communities , 


“*in which a proportion of Black and Spanishrsurnamed persons would -° 
i be found. Similar factions were found in the ‘subsample of com- 


munities in which the Binet testing was carried out. Black and 
> 


es 


« Spanish surnamed children were tested in the 1972 Binet testing, but |. 


' ns gnly if English wassthe aia ad language apenas in the home. It is 


‘ 


the belief .the test developers that the resulting Binet, norms are 9 


. *. » ? 


inclusive of ithe population of the United States without pagan: to- , 
# SMractal or natfonal origin, (S-B ‘Test Manual, a " 353-360. y 
7 . nie eae ures described in, the 1ivareepre: about the 1972 stand- ' 
ge hgdization progres of the Stanford-Binet failed to 0 consider two points 


which I believe \ro be very,important to one attempting to put ali of e 


this into seme maaningful context. The first has to do with the 
%y Py 7 


assumption made b 


7 . ’ = 


: to above. The re-standardization of that testing srigthe * was conducted 


the deyelopers Qf the Metropolitan test refetred 


on cha pebavmpetin that the xinsiee was representative of the total 
population of school children to whom the test, might be given, irrespec- 
is . ‘ . 


. tive of race. We found that this was not true because while Negro 


children cdmprised over 12% of children in the Unifed Statea. between 


‘ the ages of five and 14, they comprised only five per cent of the 


Metropolitan sample group. _ : . 


. 


‘ : With regards to the 1972 Stanford-Binet sampling base, it is not r 


. necesgary that one have precise statistica to ascertain that this 
, » Se *. : 
group is Moe as representative as claimed. The communities involved - 


» 


ia the 1970 CAT norming leave something to be desired if ethnic ‘repre- 


sentativeness is the criterion. .For example, there are fewer than, 


ae. 


re ' 


s 


“15-' . 


7, 000 Blacks in the State of Utah, ‘thus it would be @jmpst impossible 
for Salt Lake City’ to furnish an adequate percentage at that group's me 


repregentation. Oa ‘the other hand, with nespéct to Spanish-surnaned) 
represedtation, one would ‘not “expect to find any significant’ percentage : 

. eo . 
“in such locates "as Shelz Ny. Conneéticut (1970 population of .27 if65) 


* or eh saan Indiana. (1970 papular tat of 20,020). + & : 
f ‘ 
The - fact: that Denver, Houston and Fort. Worth, with large numbers 


of Mexican American residents, were inaieeded.dn tbe CAT and S~+B norming 


doe& not mean that children from this ethnic group were adequately ,. 
{ a 


represented in the norming samples, especially at the upper age levels, 
because they begin to drop out of school in large numbers at about age 13. 
One ‘study revealed that between grades 7 and 12, about 65% of Mexican 


American children in Texas drop out of school. (Carter, p. 27) There 
¢ a 

were no comparable data readily available on the drop out rate of black 

f ae o 9 


students in that geographical region so one may only speculate about the 
extent to which this group of students was represented in the ppper 

al Py . 
age levels of the S-B norms table. The gecond point that one must 


consider, then, is the.absolute numbers of Black or Mexican American 


” gchook age children enrolled and in attendance in any of the selected 


communities, and the degree to which their incidence in the school 


population is representative of the incidence of their ethnie group in 


s sf 


the total population. . ae . oe . 


1] 7 . ; . 


*? -16- : 


The, use of sanpidng beoleliernes as briéfly described here calls r 
into question ‘the’ oe eas of ‘goutiae use of standardized, test 


dg intexpretive norms and ndtextat: with non-white ehaléeed. In addition, 
- one myst question ‘tun juse of these {BSeruments with ‘children of any: . +2. 


. 
. . 4 


» color, who come from homes located in the, rura’ and Appalachian regions’, ._ 


° : - . . . « 
. . . e ra a 


"+ .+ “of American’ which-meet the criteria of poverty: Sueh childremare , 5 


not ta be found*in the compunities in which the 1970 CAT and ‘the 1972 : 
S~-B were administered. One may concaude, therefore, that to use these 

i 5 « Y 
tests to make éducational placement decisions about children from : é 


ethnic, minority or sgcioeconomic groups whose backgrounds diverge from 


ae .that identified as wi te middle-class is to deny these children a fair 
‘ p ‘ ‘ 


assessment and evaludtion of their abilities, achievements, and potentials. 


While it may be argued that procedures of test development are 
. "I 3 ‘ z e 
less biased now thay they were, forty or twenty or even ten years ago, 


O) * 


° two very basic problems remain to be solved. Théy are the development 
of test content representative of our pluralistic American society, 


a . 
and more appropriate use of tests and test-regults. It is the contention 
; J . 


of many minority educators that standardized achievement and intelli~ 


gence tesf content is not reflective.of non-white an group ‘ 


* ' background and heritage... N 


. fm * ° 


-, * These minority educators and their supporters in other professions 


and in civil rights grobps have yn some instances, called for a 
e, | 


cessation of use of stantiardized tests with members of: racial and 


o@¢ . 


: -l?= , 


. ‘ < . — ' Pi 


sal : : . : ad 
, ethnic minority groups. These calls for a'moratorium were largely s 


1 . © 


i ‘ unheeded by the major test developers and’ users. But,: to the dismay' ‘ 


"of the testing proponents,! increasingly! vocal criticisms of standardizéd . 
~ . “st 

. ‘ ‘ ae 5 

. tests are emanating from the ivory towers of academe, public school 

A ee ae ie ey i a | «4 ‘ 

o Oo classrooms, non-educational professional organizations, and the média., : | 


-¢ . , . 


. The last ten years have-seen an unprecédented increase in activity 
among those who question the validity of’ stangardized tests and their 
% at ae. IN Ge i ‘ 


attendant demands for accountability on the part of test deve lopers 


. C. 3 - . w : 
: ; and test users. Tht names’ of Hobson, Griggs,:Lau, Larry Pv, DeFunis, 


and Sing}eton have joined those-of Binet, Oris, Yerman, Thorndike ,- 
Wechsler, Lennon, and Brigham in test and measurement literature as ° 


j a consequence of legal action taken by personsywho believed themselves 
; je - : me 


to be aggrieved through misuse of test results. 


. 


-More and more are individuals coe to the conclusion that the | 
, : fe pt : 


entire enterprise of so-called objective standardized ability, ap- | 


titude, and achievement tests has been grossly and repeatedly misused. 


. 5 
They believe, as well, that the situation warrants the most, serious . 


> . 


consideration that can be given by law-makers, educators, researchers, , 
test developers and publishers, and test users. Especially, needed 
now, they cantend, is ‘a close examination of the prob lems relating 


to standardized test’ use as’ there is mounting evidence that the . 


. ° 8 


influence of the tests ‘on as? mace of children and youth, and the 


"4 , 
educational Agograms offered to them, is rapidly expanding. ae 


i 
: 
| ieee aid > St aces . eet teeth ‘ des Ses 


-I8- 


Such scrutiny would prevent the type of, aitoabion found in the 
case of Serna V. Portales dsntetpalt Schools 4n which Spanish surnamed 
students alleged they were senha’ equal educational opportunity: ‘in> 
that the school's educational Program was tailored for wate wade . 
class Anglo ‘children without regagd for the edycational ‘needs of * 

- cme speaking, children. , Expert | testimony showed a negative dampact 


: . 


‘on "Spanish surnamed suerte demonatrated by solr 1Q scaresy. Sichteves"? ’ 
ment scores and Panguaie ability. The Courts have sai refMatedly that © 
‘race was a dimerision whith must ‘be cénsidered in interpreting and 


‘using’ thef results of performance qn wigadacdiaed tests. my. are now 


. 


extending the same rationale to ethnic heritage as a Steanidiay ‘equally 


deserving of consideration. 
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